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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





To Save Our Rubber 


The War Production Board last 
week chose William M. Jeffers to 
take complete charge of conserving 
the U. S»aubbertsupplgad a aa 

Mr. Jeffers’ new-jeb is onegofithe 
most important»ipsthesaation. “This 
is also a job for all people of the 
United States,” he said: “The biggest 
stockpile of rubber we have is on 
the wheels of our automobiles. I ask 
every motorist,every truck driver, to 
remember that he is now the guard- 
ian of our most precious material.” 

Mr. Jeffers is president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. At the age of 
14, he began his career with Union 
Pacific as an office boy. 

The appointment™of Mr. Jeffers 
followed the report of the rubber 
investigation committee, which was 
headed by Bernard M. Baruch. This 
committee also recommended: 


1. Nationwide gasoline rationing, 
in order to save tires. 

2. A national speed limit of 35 
miles per hour. 

eI 4 ° ° M4 

3. Limiting drivers to an average 
of 5,000 miles a vear. 





Ration Book No. 2 
Is Ordered by OPA 


The Office of Price Administration 
has ordered the printing of War Ra- 
tion Book No. 2. 

War Ration Book No. 1’ is the 
sugar ration book. Ration Book No. 
2 will be an “all-important” book. It 
can be used for the rationing of any 
article, as soon as the danger of a 
shortage is’ known. 

The new book may be used for the 
rationing of meats, by the “point 
system.” Each cut of beef, veal, pork, 
and lamb will be valued at a certain 
number of points. When buying meat 
from a butcher, a purchaser must 
present ration coupons totaling the 
necessary number of points. 

Customers may be required to 
carry War Ration Book No. 2 with 
them when they go to a restaurant to 
order a meat dish. 

Meanwhile, fuel oil was rationed 
in 17 Eastern states and 13 Midwest- 
ern states on Oct. 1. 

Many schools planned to give 
longer Christmas vacations than 
usual, so that their oil furnaces can 
be turned off for a few weeks. 


Four of Uncle Sam’s map-makers draw a pincers movement during Army 
maneuvers in Louisiana. At left are Technical Sergeants; right, Privates. 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


A Thorny Spot 


Occupy Madagascar 


Madagascar, off the southeast 
coast of Africa, is a French colony. 
During this war its Governor Gen- 
eral, Armand Annet, has taken the 
side of the Vichy French Govern- 
ment, rather than the Free French 
side. 

Madagascar is important because 
of its geographical position. The 
United Nations’ supply route around 
Africa to India and the Near East 
passes by Madagascar. In May, 1942, 
the British occupied the seaport of 
Diego Suarez. 

Last month, the British decided to 
take the rest of the island. They 
pushed through the jungle until they 
were 70 miles from the capital, 
Tananarive. On Sept. 16 the French 
leaders asked for an armistice The 
next day, they turned down the Brit- 
ish terms and continued fighting. 





* Words marked with a star are 
defined in ‘Improve Your Vocab- 
ulary,” page 11. 
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Map by Katherine Tracy 


Map shows Solomon Islands. Inset shows Solomons, New Guinea, Australia. 


Solomons and New Guinea 


Japanese forces last week con- 
tinued their attacks on the Solomon 
Islands and New Guinea, in the 
Southwest Pacific region. 


Solomons. The Japanese tried sev- 
eral times to land in the Solomon 
islands, in the effort to recapture 
these islands and cut our supply 
route to Australia. The islands are 
shown in the map at top of this page. 

The main objective of the Japanese 
was the airport on the island of 
Guadalcanal. Flights of bombers, 20 
at a time, came over Guadalcanal. 
Warships shelled the camps of our 
Marines on the island. Japanese as- 
sault troops landed from barges at 
night, trying to reinforce the Japa- 
nese troops who were hidden in the 
island’s interior. 

Grumman Wildcat fighters of the 
U. S. Navy shot down 164 Japanese 
planes, while Douglas Devastator 
dive-bombers and Grumman Avenger 
torpedo planes attacked the Japa- 





nese cruisers and destroyers. The 

a é 
Marines met and destroyed each 
new Japanese landing force. 


New Guinea. Japanese troops con- 
tinued their drive across New 
Guinea, toward the United Nations’ 
base at Port Moresby. 

The profile map at bottom of this 
page shows how the Japanese fought 
their way over a mountain range, 
and came down on the other side. 

Australian forces tried to halt the 
Japanese advance. The fighting took 
place in deep gorges, steep ravines, 
and mountains covered with trees 
and thick underbrush. 

The Japanese are well prepared 
for fighting in this type of land. They 
paint their faces and arms green, to 
blend with the jungle. They call out 
greetings in English to an Aussie 
sentry, and shoot when the sentry 
answers. They have another advan- 
tage in their ability to live on a small 
bag of rice each day. 


PROFILE MAP AT 
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LEFT shows Japa- 
nese advance on 
New Guinea. Start- 
ing from Buna, Japa- 
nese drove past Ko- 
koda and over the 
towering mountains 
to Efogi. Their ob- 
jective is Port 
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Front Cover Map: 
Bomb German Cities 


The Germans, who have bombed 
so many people of other nations, are 
having to take it, these days and 
nights. United Nations forces are 
carrying out the greatest air offensive 
in history—hammering at German 
factory sites, seaports, and transpor- 
tation lines. These raids are far 
heavier than the raids on British 
cities in 1940. 

The R. A. F., commanded by Sir 
Arthur Harris, end the U. S. Bomber 
Command, under Generals Spaatz 
and Eaker, are allowing the Germans 
no rest. Fying Fortresses of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces blast Germany by 
day. British Lancasters, Stirlings, and 
Halifaxes thunder over by night— 
guided by the flames of incendiaries 
dropped from British Pathfinders. 
The eastern cities of Axis-held Eu- 
rope are pounded by the Russian air 
force. 

The map on the front cover shows 
31 German cities that are targets for 
British and American bombers. 

Our planes have battered the Ger- 
man naval base at Bremen for the 
100th time. We have raided Dussel- 
dorf, factory center of the Rhineland 
region, for the 50th time. A 600- 
plane raid set fire to Kassel, where 
locomotives, planes, and engines are 
built. The R. A. F. fired the steel 
centers of Saarbrucken. These are 
only a few of our raids. 








Harris & Ewing 
Kazimierz Dziedzoch, above, became 
a Polish war hero at 15. He fought 
the Axis in Poland and Norway, and 
was seriously wounded. Now in U. S. 
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Old flatiron = 2 stee: helmets or 
30 hand grenades. 

Electric iron = five 37-mm. anti- 
aircraft shells. 

Set of skid chains = twenty 37- 
mm. anti-aircraft shells. 

Old wood or coal kitchen stove = 
ten 4-inch shells. 

Five bathtubs = one %-ton truck. 

One old set of golf clubs = one 
30 caliber machine gun. 

Refrigerator = twelve .45 caliber 
submachine guns. 
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Lawn mower = six 3-inch shells. 

Old radiator = seventeen .30 cali- 
ber rifles. 

Eleven old washing machines = 
one %-ton truck. 

Kitchen sink = 25 3-inch shells. 

Large ash can =two .30 caliber 
rifles. 

Garbage pail = one thousand .30 
caliber cartridges. 


Siice for Ewerrency Management 


Photo above shows Wisconsin boy 
with the scrap metal he has collect- 
ed. If you want to know what Uncle 
Sam can make from your scrap iron 
and steel, see items left and below. 
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Wash pail = three bayonets. 

Old disc (420 pounds) = 210 semi- 
automatic light carbines. 

Old plow (850 pounds) = 100 ar- 
mor-piercing shells. 

One disc harrow = ten 
craft directors. 

One hand cornsheller = three 6- 
inch shells. 


anti-air- 

















Discarded tractor = 580 machine 
guns. 

Twelve mowers — one 83-inch anti- 
aircraft gun. 

Five hayrakers = one 
scout car. 

Ten grain drills = one light tenk. 


armored 


WINNING 


THE WAR 





Scrap Iron and Steel 


As furnaces are roaring to pro- 
duce more steel for *»nks, planes, 
and guns, Uncle Sam’s scrap pile is 
rapidly dwindling. The need for 
scrap and more scrap is becoming 
greater every day. 

There are huge deposits of iron 
ore in the United States. Why, then, 
is it necessary to salvage scrap iron 
and steel? Here are three reasons: 

1. Even in peacetime, scrap sup- 
plies about one half the raw ma- 
terial for steel production. 

2. Scrap contains valuable alloy 
materials, such as nickel, tungsten, 
and chromium. These materials are 
mixed with pig iron to make alloy 
steels, which are needed for weapons. 

3. Much labor is required to mine 
and purify iron ore. Ships and freight 
cars must be used to transport the 
ore to the steel mills. By using scrap, 
we eliminate a part of this labor and 
transportation. 

These are only a few reasons why 
every one of us must bring in the 
scrap—for Victory! 


Photography Contest 


Can you take a prize-winning photo- 
graph? 

If you believe that you can, you 
should enter Scholastic’s Photography 
Contest. You have until March 25. 
1943, to enter your photograph. 

Contestants are urged to take pictures 
illustrating the war effort on the’ home 
front. Good subjects are the Salvage 
Drive, Air Raid Wardens, parades and 
meetings, soldiers and sailors. Do not 
take photographs of factories which 
make war materials. 

There will be two divisions in the 
contest. One division is for pupils 15 
or older on March 15, 1943. The other 
division is for pupils under 15 on that 
date. 

Prizes ranging from $50 to $2.50, 
and extra prizes from $50 to $5, will 
be awarded in each division. 

The Photography Contest is a part of 
the 16th Annual Scholastic Awards. 


Your teacher or art teacher may obtain 
a copy of the rules by writing to Scho- 
lastic Publications, 430 Kinnard Ave- 
nue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Via 


Air Mail 





Letter from 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


There are many interesting places in 
Panama. The canal is very interesting. 
Here you used to see ships from every 
land and with every kind of cargo. 
There were ships from Japan, China, 
France, Spain, Britain, Germany, and 
many other countries. These ships car- 
ried cargoes of oil, coal, lumber, and 
all kinds of freight. There were pas- 
senger ships also. 

I live on the side of a hill in Quarry 
Heights, which is an Army post. There 
are trees of many varieties, including 
the mango, papia, breadfruit, bamboo, 
and palm. From my front porch I can 
see the harbor, the mouth of the canal, 
and the docks. 


One of the most beautiful sights is 
old Panama, which consists only of a 
few ruined buildings. Morgan and his 
pirates ransacked the city and left it in 
ruins. Then the natives moved to the 
present site of Panama. 


There is also the Church of the Gol- 
den Altar. The altar was whitewashed 
when Morgan came, It is very beautiful, 
being made of solid gold. All the white- 
wash has not yet been removed. 

Everyone who visits Panama goes to 
the smart and modern new garden, 
where you can get root beer, wienies, 
and sandwiches. There is usually an or- 
chestra, and when I went recently with 
my mother we heard a Cuban girls’ or- 
chestra. 

Most tourists ride in jitneys, which is 
the name given to our taxicabs, but 
those who choose a Carametta have a 
very jolly ride. The Carametta is a 
horse-drawn affair. It is comfortable, 
but extremely low. 

I have never lived in a really cold 
place. Yes, I have seen snow, but not 
very much of it. It was only a few 
inches deep and the only day it 
snowed, I was sick in bed. Worse luck! 


Sincerely, 
Katie McKEEe 
Photo at right; Three gauchos of 


Uruguay have ordered the photog- 
rapher from town to take picture. 
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American Highway 
Is Half Completed 


Through feverish, snake-infested 
jungles of Central America, engi- 
neers and road crews are building 
an important road. This road is a 
part of the Inter-American Highway. 

Link by link, the great highway is 
being built from the United States 
through Mexico, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama to South Amer- 
ica. The work is financed by the U.S. 
and by all the nations through which 
the road passes. Each of the Central 
American republics has constructed 
part of the road. 

In all, the highway will be about 
3,500 miles in length. More than 
half of it is already completed and 
open for travel. The longest stretch 
which is now open runs a thousand 
miles, from Laredo, Tex., through the 
greater part of Mexico. 

The highway will have far-reach- 
ing effects on the life of the Amer- 
icas. Trade will be increased with 
rich regions which produce rubber, 
wool, hard rice, tea, cinnamon, cam- 
phor, coffee, quinine, copra, oils, var- 
nish gums, hemp, and minerals. 

Raw materials can be brought by 
truck from Latin American nations 
to U.S. factories. This overland route 
is out of reach of the preying Axis 
submarines. 






















Uruguay to Support 


The United Nations 


Uruguay, the smallest republic in 
South America, is squeezed between 
two powerful neighbors, Brazil and 
Argentina. Her neighbor to the 
northeast, Brazil, has joined the 
United Nations in war against the 
Axis. Her neighbor to the southwest, 
Argentina, has refused to cooperate 
with the United Nations. 


Uruguay chose to follow the 
course of Brazil rather than Argen- 
tina. Foreign Minister Alberto Guani 
declared that Uruguay would join in 
the war against Germany and Italy. 


Steps were taken to improve trans- 
portation between Montevideo, capi- 
tal of Uruguay, and Rio de Janeiro, 
capital of Brazil. Highways, railways, 
and airway service between the two 
capitals all have been improved. 

Uruguay’s ties of friendship with 
the United States have been strength- 
ened. Our Goveftnment extended 12 
million dollars credit to Uruguay. 
The credit will pay for building a 
much-needed electricity plant which 
will provide power for factories in 
Montevideo. 

Uruguay is helping to feed the 
people of Britain, by shipping dried 
eggs across the Atlantic. Uruguay is 
an ideal region for grain, poultry, 


and eggs. 


Three Lions photo 
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HE Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg are called the 
Low Countries. Their territory 


includes the lowlands about the 
mouths of the Rhine, Meuse, Scheldt 
and other rivers. Much of this land— 
especially in The Netherlands—is 
below sea level, and the sea is held 
out by dikes 

Throughout modern history, the 
Low Countries have lived by inter- 
national trade and freedom of the 
seas. Products from all the world 
have entered Europe through the 
seaports of Antwerp and Rotterdam 
(see map). Even during the Middle 
Ages, wool was shipped across the 
English Channel from Britain, to be 
woven into cloth at Bruges, Ghent, 
and Ypres. 

Now the fury of Global War has 
halted the international trade of the 
iow Countries. In May 1940, the 
German armies conquered these 
small nations, and cut them off from 
the outside world. 

The Germans attacked with a mil- 
lion well-equipped troops, a thou- 
sand bombers, and hundreds of 
tanks. They crushed Luxembourg’s 
tiny army of 235 men, and spread 
like lightning over The Netherlands 
and Be dolar. German parachute 
troops captured important airfields 
and bridges. 

The Dutch blew up the dikes to 
let in the sea} But the motorized 
Germans swept through before the 
Dutch roads became badly flooded. 
After five days, the Dutch could re- 
sist no longer. 

The Belgians were better pre- 
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mm... 
Three Lions 


Photo above, taken in May 1940, 
shows Rotterdam ablaze as the first 
German troops look on. Rotterdam 
was bombed after Dutch govern- 
ment had already surrendered. 


pared, but their British and French 
allies could give them little help, 
and finally young King Le opold IIT 
surrendered. 

The Netherlands’ Stubborn Resis- 
tance. The Dutch were neutral during 
World War I, and tried to be neu- 
tral during the present war. In this 
way they hope <d to save their clean, 
quaint little towns; their tidy dairy 
farms, orchards, and tulip fields: 
their pretty countryside of wind- 
mills, dikes, and canals. They hoped 
that the Germans would not attack 
their cities—the shipbuilding sea- 
port, Rotterdam; the center of trade 
and commerce, Amsterdam; and 
The Hague, where the Royal Family 
lived. 

But the neutrality of 
The Netherlands (or 
Holland, as it is some- 
times called) was of no 
use. The Germans at- 
tacked, and their Stuka 
bombers destroyed Rot- 
terdam in 28 minutes. 


Photo at right shows a 
Dutch child and grand- 
mother on the Island of 
Marken in the Zuider 
Zee (Southern Sea). They 
wear the age-old dress 
of the Netherlanders. 
Note sea in the distance. 



























THE LOW 
COUNTRIES 


Now Holland is held by German 
troops, and her richest colony (The 
Netherlands East Indies) is held by 
the Japanese. Her government, led 
by Queen Wilhelmina, is in exile* 
in Britain. 

The Dutch had foreseen that a 
long war was coming, and had laid 
up a supply of food to last for four 
years. The Germans seized this food 
and took it to Germany. They also 
seized 390,000 tons of Dutch oil, 
3,000 tons of tin, and large stocks of 
vegetable oils, whale oil, and con- 
densed milk. 

Many of the famous Dutch cows 
were drowned when the dikes v ere 
opened. This caused a shortage of 
dairy products. Clothing also is 
scarce. Even cat skins are used to 
make clothing, and one skin costs as 
much as $2.40. 


GERMAN CONTROL 


The Germans took control of all 
Dutch factories, shipyards, and large 
businesses. Ninety thousand Dutch 
workers were sent to Germany for 
forced labor on farms and in fac- 
tories. The Germans feared that 
families living on the seacoast might 
help invasion troops of the United 
Nations. Many of these families 
were compelled to leave their homes 
and move to the interior. 

Nowhere have the Germans met 
with more stubborn resistance than 
in The Netherlands. This resistance 
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is led by a secret society of univer- 
sity students, which is called “The 
Beggars.” The members of this so- 
ciety snipe at German soldiers, and 
push them into the canals at night. 
When the Germans go to public 
restaurants, sulfuric acid and poison 
crystals are put into their food. 
Poisoned pencils are jabbed into 
Germans in crowds, and in darkened 
theaters. 

The Dutch churches are centers 
of opposition to the Nazis. In Feb- 
ruary 1941, the Catholic Bishops 
forbade Dutch Catholics to join 
Nazi groups. At a Protestant meet- 
ing in Amsterdam, former Cabinet 
Minister de Bruine- said: “Do not 
expect us to drive out of public life 
that which is most holy. Spiritual 
freedom, freedom of church, school 
and opinion, lies in our very blood.” 

It annoys the German conquerors 
that Dutch churches continue to 
offer prayers for “Her Majesty 


Queen Wilhelmina, other members 
of the Royal Family, and the Neth- 
erlands Government.” 

The Dutch are doggedly prepar- 
ing for the day of the United Na- 
tions invasion, when they will rise 
up against the Germans. 

Belgium Sealed from the World. 
Since the German conquest, Bel- 
gium seems to have dropped out of 
the world. King Leopold III is a 
prisoner of the Germans, and Bel- 
gium has no government-in- exile to 
represent her among the United 
Nations. Little news leaks out of the 
Axis-ruled nation. 

Belgium is rich in iron, zinc, and 
other minerals, and has large de- 
posits of coal. Before the war, Bel- 
gian factories produced cotton and 
woolen goods, iron ware, artificial 
silk, glass, chemicals, cement, dia- 
monds, lace, and machinery. 

Now the machine factories, coal 
mines, and metal plants are working 
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night and day to supply Germany. 
In the other industries there is wide- 
spread unemployment, because of 
the lack of raw materials which 
were formerly imported. More than 
a million Belgians are unemployed. 


The Belgians, who used to be 
noted for their good food, are going 
hungry, for the Germans have taken 
most of the food. Belgium used to 
import two-thirds of her cereal and 
grain from Canada, the United 
States, and Argentina. Now this 
trade has been cut off. 


Out of Belgium’s population of 
8,400,000, about 8,300,000 are living 
on starvation rations. Two million 
Belgian children will be stunted in 
their growth because they cannot 
get vitamins and fats. Schools some- 
times close because the children 
doze and faint from hunger. 


Luxembourgers Defy Germans, 
Luxembourg is one of the smallest 
nations on earth. It is only 999 
square miles in area, and has less 
than 400,000 inhabitants. Its people 
are a mixture of Belgian, French, 
and German, but one of their na- 
tional songs ends with this line: 
“We simply want to remain what 
we are—Luxembourgers.” 


IRON AND STEEL 


Little Luxembourg is very impor- 
tant to the Germans, because it 
ranks as the tenth largest iron and 
steel producer in the world. 

Grand Duchess Charlotte, ruler of 
Luxembourg, escaped to Canada at 
the time of the German conquest. 
Luxembourg’s government - in - exile 
has joined the United Nations. 

German government officials re- 
cently announced that Luxembourg 
had been made a part of Germany. 
In protest against this move, Luxem- 
bourg workers called a_ general 
strike on Sept. 9. A general strike 
is one in which the workers of all 
factories, mills, mines, and stores go 
out on strike at once. 

The Germans set up military 
courts, to sentence the strikers to 
death. As Junior Scholastic goes to 
press, there is no further news of 
this strike. The people of tiny Lux- 
embourg have shown that they have 
great courage in calling a general 
strike against the armed might of 
Germany! 

(Next Week: France Conquered 
and Torn.) 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 


PLACES IN THE NEWS— 
MATCH ‘EM! 


In the first column below are five names of five 
places which are part of the places named in the 
second column. We have rearranged the order so 
that the names do not match. In the space before 
each name in the second column write the number 
of the corresponding place. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 25 
1. Port Moresby 
2. Dusseldorf 


Madagascar 

2 Solomon Islands 
3. Tananarive 
4. Stalingrad 
5 


5. Guadalcanal 


Germany 
New Guinea 


Russia 


My score 


WI] TARGETS FOR TONIGHT 


Name 10 of the 31 German-controlled cities and 
industrial centers that are the principal targets of 
bombers from Britain. Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 























My score 


TAKE A TRIP! 
VISIT THE GOOD NEIGHBORS 
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In going from the United States to the Canal Zone 
by automobile over the Inter-American Highway 
you would pass through the following countries: 
__._ E] Salvador 


Mexico 


Nicaragua 


—__.. Costa Rica es 


Panama Honduras 


Guatemala 
Number the countries in the order in which you 
would pass through them in your car going south. 
Write the numbers, from 1 to 7, on the lines in front 
of the countries names. Score 3 points each. 
Total 21. 
My score 
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AVIATION— 
KNOW YOUR AIR FORCE 


1. The U. S. Army Air Forces are commanded by 
(Fill in his name and 
military rank.) Score 3 points if you get both name 
and military rank right; 2 points if you get only his 
name—last name is sufficient; 1 point if you get only 
his military rank. 





My score 
2. The combat units of the U. S. Army Air Forces 
are organized into Squadrons, Groups, Wings, and 
Flights. Which is the largest unit, the next largest, 
etc.? Number them, 1] to 4, in the order of their 
size: 
——._ Group —__. Wing 


——— Squadron Flight 


Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 
My score 


5 WHAT IS ALLOY METAL? 


Check the correct ending to the following state- 
ment. Score 7 points for the correct answer. 


Alloy metal is (a) the lightest metal known to 
man; (b) a mixture of two or more metals; (c) a 
metal mined in the Hawaiian Islands. 


My score 


6 ROGERS’ RANGERS 


Check the answer which correctly completes 
each of the following statements. Each right answer 
counts 3. Total, 12. 


1. Rogers Rangers fought during the (a) Revolu- 
tionary War; (b) War of 1812; (c) French and Indian 
Wars; (d) Civil War 

2. The Rangers crossed the St. Francis River by (a) 
swimming; (b) rafts and small boats; (c) amphibi: in 
tanks; (d) forming a human chain. 

3. During their march, the Rangers lived on (a) 
lizard stew and minnows; (b) wild game; (c) canned 
foods; (d) bananas and oranges. 

4. Robert Rogers was a frontiersman from (a) Ken- 
tucky; (b) New Hampshire; (c) Virginia; (d) Florida. 


My score 


My total score 
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NAZI POLICIES SHOWN 
IN THEME ARTICLE 


This week’s Theme Article, “The Low Countries” (pages 
6 and 7), is a graphic illustration of Nazi policy toward 
nations long known for their neutrality. 

It may be explained to pupils how the Low Countries 
served the same purpose for Germany in World War II as 
in World War I. The Germans preferred not to invade 
France by direct frontal attack westward because of strong 
French fortifications and difficult terrain. Low-lying Holland 
and the flat Belgian plain provided an excellent gateway 
for the German troops. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


By making a survey of Belgium’s history, pupils will come 
to understand why it has been called “the cockpit of 
Europe.” Belgium was first conquered by Julius Caesar 
fifty years before the birth of Christ. At that time, it com- 
prised the territory of The Netherlands as well. In his Gallic 
Wars, Caesar called the Belgae his most valiant foes. 

From 1621 unti] 1713, France and Spain were almost 
constantly at war, and Belgium served as a battleground for 
many of their battles. During this time, Belgian territory 
continually changed hands, becoming the property of the 
victor of the moment. 

Belgium and Holland were united as a single state at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815. However, in 1830, Belgium 
revolted and set up a separate state. Her constitution, 
adopted in 1831, was taken as a model by several European 
nations that gained their independence during the 19th 
century. This constitution guarantees Belgian citizens equal- 
ity before the law, security of person and property, freedom 
of the press, religious freedom, and the right of association. 
Pupils may be interested in comparing it with the American 
Bill of Rights. Careful reading of the Theme Article and of 
current news will show them how the Nazis have interfered 
with these constitutional freedoms. 

Luxembourg was set up as a grand duchy in 1815. In 
1867, the major European powers guaranteed its independ- 
ence to provide a buffer between Germany and France. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What has happened to the international trade of the 
Low Countries since the Nazi invasion? 

2. Why do you think the Nazis bombed Rotterdam even 
after the Dutch had surrendered? 

3. Do you think patriots of conquered countries should 
openly resist the Nazis now or wait for an Allied invasion? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1. Who are “The Beggars?” 

2. Why did the Nazis compel Dutch families living on 
the seacoast to move inland? 

3. What government represents The Netherlands among 
the United Nations? 

4. Why is Luxembourg important to the Germans? 

5. How did the Luxembourg workers answer when told 
Luxembourg had been made a part of Germany? 


NEXT WEEK: “France Conquered and Torn.” 
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HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Is it harder or easier for the Allies to bomb Germany 
than it is for the Nazis to bomb England? Why? 

2. Do you think the United Nations should bomb Axis- 
held cities in France at the risk of killing Frenchmen? Why 
or why not? 

3. Why do the Japanese want the airport on Guadalcanal? 

4. The Japanese camouflage themselves so as to blend 
with jungle foliage. Can you name other examples of camou- 
flage used in this war? 

5. What will Ration Book No. 2 be used for? 

6. Some schools are going to conserve fuel by giving 
longer Christmas vacations. Can you think of other ways of 
conserving fuel in homes and public buildings? 

7. What might happen if Madagascar fell into Axis hands? 


Fact Questions 

1. Who is in command of the U. S. Bomber Command? 

2. Name two types of British bombers. 

3. Name a factory city of the German Rhineland. 

4. Why do the Japanese want to recapture the Solomon 
Islands? 

5. What does Port Moresby guard? 

6. What is the “point system” in wartime rationing? 

7. In what regions is fuel oil rationed? 

8. What is William M. Jeffers’ new job? 


WINNING THE WAR—p. 4 


Fact Questions 

1. What is steel made from? 

2. Name an alloy materiaj contained in scrap iron. 

3. How does the use of scrap affect the problem of trans- 
porting ore? 

4. About what percentage of scrap is used in peacetime 
for steel production? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 


Discussion Questions 

1. What effect will the Inter-American Highway have on 
relations between North and South America? 

2. Do you think the Highway should be continued on 
through the length of South America? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. Why did Uruguay decide to follow the wartime policy 
of Brazil rather than Argentina? 


Fact Questions 

1. How is the Inter-American Highway being financed? 

2. Name three Central American countries through which 
the Highway is to run. 

3. How long will the Highway be when completed? 

4. What is the smallest republic in South America? 

5. How is the credit extended by the United States te 
be used in Montevideo? 

6. Who is Alberto Guani? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 

This week’s Bib and Tuck ties in with the articles headed 
Get In the Scrap, which are appearing on page 4 of Junior 
Scholastic. Alert pupils will welcome Bib’s idea for tin can 
salvage. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Is there a waste of valuable scrap material in your 
neighborhood? How can you help to salvage it? 

[Continued on next page) 
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2. What are some other ways, besides salvaging, scrap, in 
which you can help the war effort? 
Fact Questions 

1. What was the meaning of the strange message Bo 
found? 

2. Why weren't the neighbors saving tin cans as they 
should? 

3. Name some of the ways in which the salvaged tin 
is used. 


THE PIED PIPER—pp. 12, 13 


Junior Scholastic has chosen to reprint an excerpt of 
Nuunally Johnson’s adaptation of The Pied Piper for two 
reasons. First because it shows clearly how the loss of a 
nation’s freedom can make its children homeless, helpless 
fugitives. Secondly, the scenario is a skillful blend of humor 
and pathos, written with exceptional restraint. 

Pupils may be interested in comparing motion pictures 
ot the last World War with those about World War II. 
Such melodramas as The Beast of Berlin were devoted solely 
to the villainy of the enemy. New war films like The Pied 
Piper and Mrs. Miniver portray the human rights for which 
the United Nations are fighting. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the Major doubt Howard’s story about trying 
to get the children safely to America? 

2. Have you seen the movie, The Pied Piper? It so, 
would you have chosen another part of it to reprint in Junior 
Scholastic? Give reasons tor your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1. What prevented Howard and the five children trom 
crossing the Channel to England? 

2. Was Nicole Rougeron a spy? 

3. How did the Major attempt to get on the good side 
ot Howard? 

4. What was to become ot the children it Howard man- 
aged to get them to America? 

5. What had Howard and Ronnie quarreled about? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


This weekly page is written from material prepared for 
Junior Scholastic by such experts as Lt. Col. Harold E. 
Hartnev, USAFR, and Major Nathaniel F. Silsbee. 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic, 
220 E. 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send __. VQ Corps membership cards, 


monthly award stamps, and the class record poster. 


Address the package to: 


NAME —— ——— 





SCelIOOL ——-— a 





ADDRESS . — 





city _—____ STATE 








Lt. Col. Hartney prepared the opening article, Aviation, 
New Weapon of This War (Sept 14 issue); and the second 
article, How Air Power Grew (Sept. 21 issue). 

During World War I, Hartney served first with the British 
and then with the American Air Service. He commanded 
the First Pursuit Group of the AEF, and after the war 
served as Chief of Training in the Army Air Corps. He is 
now Washington manager of Flying and Popular Aviation 
magazine, and has written several books on .wiation. 

Major Nathaniel F. Silsbee prepared the material tor 
U. S. Army Air Forces on page 14. He is Chief of the 
Information Section of the Army Air Forces. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had your choice, which combat unit of the 
Army Air Force would you join? Why? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the rank of the otucer who commands 
Group? 

2. What does ATC stand tor? 

3. For every man who flies in the Air Forces, how many 
men are needed on the ground? 

4. What are the duties of the armorers? 

5. What organization is represented by the initials TTC? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


The schedule of “Builders of America” was reurranged 
because of the timeliness of “Rogers’ Rangers,’ which 
appears in this issue. “John Peter Zenger, Pioneer of the 
Freedom ot the Press,” will appear in next week’s issue. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Discuss the difference between European military tac- 
tics and American military tactics in the 18th century. 

2. Why were the American Rangers of today nained 
after Rogers Rangers? 


Fact Questions 


1. Agamst what enemies did Rogers’ Rangers fight? 
2. How did the Rangers cross the St. Francis River? 

3. Why did the Rangers not shoot game during their 
march? 


VICTORY QUIZ—p. 8 


There is still time to obtain your free VQ Kit, for use in 
connection with the Victory Quiz. Full details of the VQ 
Corps plan were published in the Sept. 14 and Sept. 21 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The VQ Kit, which comes to you 
without »bligation of any kind, contains these items, printed 
in red, white and blue: 

1. A membership card for each pupil. 

2. A supply of VQ monthly award stamps. 

3. A classroom record chart, which can be posted on the 
blackboard or wall. 

4. Complete rules tor VQ activities. 

Use the coupon on this page to send your VQ order. Be 
sure to state the number of your pupils who are taking part. 
You are entitled to as many VQ membership cards as you 
have ppil subscribers. 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


PLACES IN THE NEWS: 3—Madagascar; 5—Solomon Islands; 2—Ger- 
many; 1—New Guinea; 4—Russia. 

TARGETS FOR TONIGHT: See map on front cover for 31 names. 

VISIT THE GOOD NEIGHBORS: 1—Mexico; 2—Guatemala; 3—E] Salva- 
dor; 4—Honduras; 5—Nicaragua; 6—Costa Rica; 7—Panama. 

AVIATION: (1) Lieut. General Henry H. Arnold. 

(2) 1—Wing; 2—Group; 3—Squadron; 4—Flight. 

WHAT IS ALLOY METAL? b. 

ROGERS’ RANGERS: 1. (c), 2. (d), 3. (a), 4. (b). 
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Teaching Aids on AV | ATION 


E are living in an age which 

will be increasingly domi- 

nated by the airplane, ‘au- 

— agree. Our young people must 

En ager for the duties and respon- 

sibilities that life in such an age will 

bring, as well as for its pleasures and 

comforts in time of peace. To aid teach- 

ers in presenting this important new 

subject, Scholastic will from time to 

time publish on this page brief notices 
of pertinent materals. 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES: 


A series of eighteen books prepared 
use in elementary, junior high, and 
or high schools by the Aviation 
ication Research Groups of Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University, and 

Teachers College, University of Ne- 

braska, and published by the Macmillan 

Company. The series was prepared 

with the cooperation of the Civil Aero- 

nautics Administration and sponsored 
by the Institute of the Aeronautical 

Sciences. All books are illustrated with 

photographs and diagrams. Four of the 

books are teachers’ manuals for tse 
with particular texts. The others are 
described below: 


Teachers’ Guidebooks: 


1. Education for the Air Age, N. L. 
Engelhardt Jr. Teachers’ guidebook. Offers 
preview of whole series. List price 24c. 

2. Aeronautics in the Industrial Arts 
Program, Gordon O. Wilber and Emerson 
Neuthardt. For both elementary and high 
school teachers. 


3. Elementary School Science in the Air 
Age, Charles K. Arey. Teachers’ guide. 
Principles of aeronautics. List price 72c. 

4. Physical Science in the Air Age, ]. G. 
Manzer, M. M. Peake, -“_ |. M. 
Teachers’ guide. Presents study 
mental principles of physics 
the airplane. List price 80c. 

5. Globes, Maps and Skyways, Hubert 
A. Bauer. Students’ or teachers’ guidebook. 
High school level. Bibliography of books 
and films. List price 40c. 


Leps. 
of funda- 
as applied to 


Student Textbooks: 


6. Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
High Schools, prepared by Columbia 
Teachers College Group. Designed for 
either one-year or two-year course. Bibliog- 
raphy, gloss: ary. List price $1.32. (Teach- 
ers’ manual by George F. Stover. ) 

7. Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
for High Schools, prepared by University 
of Nebraska Group. Designed for one-year 
course. Bibliography, glossary. List 
96c. ( Teachers’ manual. ) 

8. Flying High, Rose N. Cohen. Anthol- 
ogy of aviation literature for junior high 
school English Bibliography of 
books and films. List price 76c. 


price 


classes. 


9. Wings for You, E. A. Cross. Anthol- 
ogy of aviation literature. List price 76c. 

10. Social Studies for the Air Age, Hall 
Bartlett. (Mr. Bartlett prepares the social 
science teachers’ section for Scholastic.) 
List price 60c. 

11. Human Geography in the Air Age, 
George T. Renner. Text for high school 
students. With study helps, bibliography 
and glossary. List price 64c. ( Teachers’ 
manual, Geographic Education for the Air 


Age, 20c. ) 
12. The Air We Live In, Renner and 
Bauer. Discussion text of meteorology, 


atmosphere, and weather. Bibliography of 
films and books. List price 36c. 

13. The Biology of Flight, Frederick L. 
Fitzpatrick and Karl A. Stiles. List price 
64c. ( Teachers’ manual. ) 

14. Mathematics in Aviation, George 
Osteyee. Text for high school students. 
Bibliography. List price 64c. 





A New Air Game 


Lewis Instructor Games offers a new ai! 
youth game called “Air Combat Trainer,” 
approved by the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C. It is played 
on an aerial map of an industrial center, 
with military objectives marked in. Planes 
are miniature silhouettes of Boeing Flying 
Fortresses, Curtiss Warhawks, Douglas 
Bombers, and other models. Object of 
game, played with spinner cards, is to 
score 7 bomb hits before being driven 
from combat area. Teaches formations, 
maneuvers and combat technique. Aids in 
recognition of our own and foreign planes. 
Price $1.95. (Lewis Instructor Games, 16 
E. 52nd St., New York City.) 
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The Teacher's Job 
In the War 
By Elmer Davis 


We publish here a brief excerpt from an 
important and stimulating address by 
Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information, presented recently at the 
National Institute on Education and the 
War, at Washington (see Sept. 21 issue). 
Further excerpts from this and other edu- 
cational addresses will appear in future 
issues.—Ed. 


VERYONE who is engaged in edu- 

cation, whether dealing with chil- 
dren or with adults, has got to teach 
and go on teaching, not only now but 
so long as the need endures. Students 
must be taught, to begin with, that they 
are living in historic 
toric than any they have ever read 
about in the histories; that this is no 
ordinary war and no ordinary crisis, but 
probably the greatest turning point in 


times—more _his- 


human destiny, to date. Science and 
technology have given us the tools 


which could build a better world than 
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anyone could have imagined a few 
decades ago; or which could blow up 
right back into savagery. 

More than ever before, the human 
race has its destiny in its own hands; 
barring some unpredictable astronomi- 
cal catastrophe, the future will be what 
men make it. Teach your students, then, 
that our future will be what we are 
strong enough, and resolute enough, 
and intelligent enough to make it 
against the opposition of able and ruth- 
less men who are determined to make 
it something else. Teach them that there 
is no Santa Claus, that we will get no 
more than we work for, and that unless 
we work hard enough and intelligently 
enough we shall be worse off then we 
could ever have imagined. 

Above all, teach them that when we 
have won the war the crisis will not be 
over—will indeed have come to its most 
critical stage; that we can’t afford to 
stop working and stop thinking when 
the shooting stops. Teach them that 
when they wake up tomorrow morning 
it won’t be yesterday; that there is no 
going back—to normalcy, to a golden 
age real or imagined, or to an age 
which if not golden was at any rate 
familiar and comprehensive. Whether 
we like it or not, we have got to go 
ahead, in one direction or the other— 
up, or down. 











MINIMUM RATE 
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ROOMS 


Today a minimum rate room at 
The Lexington costs exactly the 
same as it did in 1939! It’s still 
$4.00—and more than one-half 
the total number of rooms in 
“New York’s Friendly Hotel” are 
now, as before, available at that 
ceiling price...all outside with 
combination tub and 
shower, Cones 
ice-water, full-lengt 

mirror, four-station 
radio. Home of the 
famous Hawaiian Room. 


Hele! \!!, 
Levinglon 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres, & Mng. Dir 


| LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48th ST. W.Y.C. 




















THIS 64 PAGE 
WAR HANDBOOK 


AND ATLAS 


. « « If You Mail Your 
CONFIRMATION 


ORDER Promptly 





You NEED 
This Book 


Every Teacher needs this 
big new complete war hand- 
book and atlas—The War For 
Freedom—edited by the staff 
of SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES to help teachers to 
clarify the bewildering con- 
fusion of war ideas in stu- 
lents’ minds. 

We will be glad to send 
vou a free desk copy of this 
valuable book if you will co- 
operate with us and help us 
to complete our printing ar- 
rangements by sending in 
your confirmation order now. 
Just let us know what your 
final order for JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC is on the card 
we sent you or on the handy 
order coupon on this page. 
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COPIES FOR YOUR’ PUPILS 
Your pupils will find this book helpful 


in their school work. 

10c a copy in lots of 15 or more 

15¢ a copy for 5 to 14 copies 

25c a copy for single copies 
Order Your Supply Today 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR FREE WAR BOOK 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Please enter my order for: 


biaiahi weekly copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


and send me 


NGIRG = 


copies of the Teachers Edition (One Teacher Edition 
desk copy with weekly lesson plans supplied with each order of 10 or more.) 


Also send me a free desk copy of the WAR FOR FREEDOM. 


es Semester 
[] School Year 





School 





Address 





City 


State 











SIRT 9-21-42 










COPY Freep 





MAGAZINES 


For Your Classroom 
At Low Rates 
A special plan—initiated by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES in 
1932—-provides general maga- 
zines for your classroom reading 
table at low rates available only 
to teacher subscribers. Teacher 
users of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
have a choice of 27 leading mag- 
azines such as Harpers, Atlantic 
Monthly, Asia, Current History, 
Popular Mechanics, etc. at spe- 
cial 50c and $1.00 a semester 
rates available only to subscrib- 
ers. We'll send you complete list 
when we receive your confirma- 
tion order. 











His Rangers Were ‘Commandos’ 
Of the French and Indian War 


HE first U.S. troops to fight on European soil FY 

in World War Il were American Rangers, 
who took part in the Commando raid on 
Dieppe, France. These specially trained vol- 
unteers were named after Rogers’ Rangers, 
whose courage and resourcefulness won them | 
fame during the French and Indian Wars. 

Robert Rogers, a New Hampshire fron- |; 
tiersman, organized his American Rangers to |g 
serve as scouts for the British Army. 

Rogers’ Rangers knew the Indian ways 
of forest fighting. In Europe the armies lined 
up in solid ranks. In America’s wilderness the 
French and Indians scattered behind trees and 
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Hl PURSUED BY THE 
DAYS THROUGH SWAMPS, EATING COLD CORN MEAL AND BOLOGNA 
SAUSAGE, AND SLEEPING IN TREES, | 
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Ay KNOWING THAT THE SHOOTING OF 
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[ B18 anv Tuck] BIB‘S SECOND FRONT 





4 EAH, but the thing is, you 
Y 08 have control of the air 


and the water before you can 
land troops,” Tuck was saying to Bo 
Tanner, as they sat on the Tuckers’ 
back steps. “Now, on the other hand, 
if you stuck to bombing Germany’s 
industrial centers—” 

“But that wouldn't take German 
troops away from the Russian front,” 
Bo argued. “Now look, here’s France 
—” he picked up a stick and started 
drawing a map on the ground. Just 
then a scrap of paper blew in the 
way. “Hey, what's this?” He picked 
up the paper, read it, and handed it 
to Tuck. “Maybe we got spies!” 

“Cast 52, K2P2, 3 in; K lr,” Tuck 
read aloud. “Say-y, whaddya sup- 
pose—” 

“Reckon it’s a code?” Bo asked 
grimly. 

“Could be. It—” 

“Out of the way, you two, I'm 
gonna sweep!” Bib stood on the top 
step with her broom in hand. “What 
are you looking so serious about?” 
she asked Tuck. 

“Bo just found a scrap of paper 
here—” 

“A very suspicious scrap of paper,” 
Bo added. 

“W-what?” Bib’s eyes were as big 
as saucers as she hurried down the 
steps. She took one glance at the 
paper, though, and burst out laugh- 
ing. “Omigosh, don’t you know what 
that is? It’s knitting instructions for a 
sweater! Cast on 52 stitches, Knit 2, 
Purl 2—omigosh!” She collapsed on 
the steps, giggling. 


a> 


Tuck looked at Bo with a sheepish 
giin. “Sure, Bo, that’s what it is! I 
was just going to say—” 

“The heck you were!” Bo stopped 
him. “You thought it was a code, 
too!” 

“A code,” Bib snickered. “What a 
coupla G-Men you turned out to be! 
You were so excited—” 

“Whaddya mean—excited?” Tuck 
scoffed. “We were only slightly in- 
terested.” He turned to Bo, as if to 
prove it. “Now what were you saying 
about France, Bo?” 

“Goodness, are you still arguing 
about the Second Front?” Bib 


sighed. “Why don’t you two generals 
get a litle action into your cam- 
paign and do something to help on 
the Home Front?” 

“Like what?” Tuck countered. “I 
fixed that ironing cord for ya, didn't 
I? And I took that waste fat to the 
butchers—” 

“But I haven’t seen the twelve 
cents you got for it,” Bib reminded 
him. 

“So that’s what she calls helping 
on the Home Front,” Bo laughed. 
“She just wants to be paid off, Tuck.” 

“No, but—well, anyhow,” Bib went 
on very seriously. “What I meant 
was this. You know, when Dad came 
home from the Salvage Board meet- 
ing last night he said people in Mid- 
dlevale simply weren't saving tin 
cans like they should. Well, I came 
from school the back way this after- 
noon and I just looked at the gar- 
bage pails back of the houses on this 
street and it’s—it’s disgusting! Half 
of em had tin cans not even washed 
or the ends cut off or anything!” 

“Hmm, guess people are pretty 
slow about catching on,” Bo com- 
mented. “Still, we've only had a de- 
tinning plant here a coupla weeks.” 

“That's no excuse,” Tuck put in. 
“It's been in all the papers.” 

“Look,” Bib said suddenly, “why 
couldn’t we canvass this street and 
ask people to let us collect their 
empty cans and fix ‘em right—if they 
won't?” 





Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


When they had a wheelbarrow full, they took the stuff back to the Tuckers’. 


“We could,” Tuck readily agreed. 
“Let's see—sure, we've got a wheel- 
barrow to collect "em in. How about 
your bringing that, Bo? I'll take one 
side of the street—” 

“And I'll take the other!” Bib rose. 
“C'mon, let’s get going.” 


“ 

Hexto, Mrs. Hucksley, how are 
you?” Bib greeted the lady next 
door. 

“I'm all right,” Mrs. Hucksley re- 
plied, although she didn’t sound like 
it. 

“I don’t want to bother you,” Bib 
went on, “but I was wondering if 
youre saving tin cans—” 

“Yes—that is, they're stacked on 
the back porch, but, I declare, I 
can't seem to get around to fixing 
them. Both the children are sick—” 

“Oh, I'm sorry,” Bib sympathized. 
“Maybe we could take ‘em over to 
our house and fix ‘em—the cans, I 
mean. Bo has the wheelbarrow out 
here.” 

“Well, that would be fine,” Mrs. 
Hucksley said appreciatively, then 
turned at the sound of a child’s 
voice. “Oh, dear, there's Johnny cry- 
ing—send Bo around to the back,” 
she said hurriedly, going in the 
house. 

Bib delivered the message to Bo 
and went to the next house, where 
some new people had recently 
moved. 

“How do you do. I'm Bib Tucker,” 
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‘tin cans for salvage. 
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she said to the new lady. “Some ot 
us kids on this street are collecting 
Have you ‘een 
saving yours? 

“Well, there are only two of us, 
the lady said snappily, “and we don't 
use much canned goods.” 

“But, just think, if eve ry family in 
Middlevale saved even one can a 


week, that would be thousands. Bib 
pointed out. 
“Yes.” the lady admitted. ‘It’s 


right much trouble, though—" 

“Oh, not if you think of how much 
good they do,” Bib came back. “The 
tin is used to make bearings for air- 
plane engines, you “Thi and for 
solder and new cans to ship food to 
our fighting forces.” 


Tue lady began to soften. “You 
know a lot about it, don’t you? Well, 
all right, I'll start saving them today.” 

“Fine,” Bib smiled. “All ordinary 
tood and coftee cans. And you know 
how to fix them, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I know. And put them in the 
garbage pail separate from the gar- 
ait, The lady smiled and thanked 
Bib for coming, as she said goodbye. 

Bib weut on down the street, call- 
At one place the 
maid said she had heard something 
about the tin can collections but 
didn’t know how to fix them. Bib 
went with her into the kitchen and 
showed her how to fix the can. 


ing at each house. 


Tuck and Bo, meanwhile, had 
canvassed the other side of the 
street and made the collections. 
When they had a wheelbarrow full 
they took the load back to the Tuck- 
ers and went to work. By six o'clock, 
when Pop Tucker came home, they 
had about two hundred 
washed, opened and mashed. 

“Hello,” 
Bo on the back porch. 


cans 


Pop said, seeing Tuck and 
“Well, 


Second Front set 


have 
you bovs got the 
tled vet?” 

‘No, Bib put us to work on he 
Second Front,” 
to a pile of cans in a large fruit bas- 
ket. “We collected ‘em up and down 
the street.” 

“And I don't think you'll have to 
people on this street 


Bo replied, pointing 


worry about the 


any more, Pop,” Bib said from the 
kitchen door. “We talked to ‘em 
about it, too.” 

“Good for you!” Pop said. “I'll 


have to tell the Salvage Board about 





this. You did a swell job—particu- 
larly to get these boys to work,” he 
added jokingly. 

“Oh, Pop,” Bib exclaimed. “Let 
me tell you what happened. They 


found a scrap of paper in the hack 
yard—" 
Tuck suddenly reached in his 


pocket and handed Bib twelve cents. 
“Here, smarty, here’s the money I 
owe ya. 

“Oh-oh-h-h, 1 get it,” Bib said 
and winked at Pop who also got the 
general idea, even if he didn’t know 
the whole story. —Gay HEap. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


exile (EK-sile) 
times voluntary 
native country. 

Teutonie (tyoo-TAHN-ik). Of o1 
pertaining to the Teutonic race of 
northern Europe; German. 


Forced, o1 
removal from 


some- 
one’s 


waif (WAFE). A stray person o1 
animal. as a homeless child or lost 
sheep. 

personnel (purr-saw-NELL). The 


group of persons employed in some 
service, especially a public service 
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FUN to make furniture. Or why 
not repair “attic treasures” for 
the U. S. O.? Step up your en- 
ergy with delicious Tootsies! 


Chewy! Chocolatey! 
America’s favorite candy! 








TO ATTRACT ATTENTION, War Posters must be 
distributed and changed often. Help is welcome! 


FIRST AID TRAINING is a “must” for all ages. (This girl 
is giving “first aid” to her sweet tooth, with Tootsie Rolls!) 


Tootsie Rolls 


RICH IN DEXTROSE FOR FOOD-ENERGY 
































FTER weeks of hardship and dan- 
ger, elderly John Howard (Monty 
Woolley) has managed to get five 


child refugees across France to the 
Channel. There, almost within sight of 
England and safety, they are arrested 
by the Gestapo. 

The Gestapo suspect Howard of 
being a spy. They do not believe his 
story of having been on a fishing trip 
in the French Alps when the Germans 
invaded France. They do not under- 
stand why an old man would trouble 
to get five waifs* who do not belong 
to him safely to England. 

At one time, before his fishing trip 
was interrupted by war, Howard 
thought he hated children. But since 
the five strays came his way, he finds 
he is very fond of children in general. 

He has had a violent quarrel with 
one of them—Ronnie (Roddy Mc- 
Dowall)—about Rochester, U. S. A. 
Ronnie says Rochester is a city. How- 
ard maintains that it is a state. He 
even claims to have been to the state 
of Rochester! 

Also taken prisoner by the Gestapo 
is Nicole Rougeron (Anne Baxter). 
She had been trying to smuggle the 
Pied Piper and his flock across the 
Channel in a fishing boat. Nicole was 
the sweetheart of Howard’s 
son who was killed in action. 

The Gestapo tries to trick Howard 
into confessing that he is a spy. When 
this fails, Major Diessen (Otto Prem- 
has another idea. We take up 
the story here 


aviator 


ingel 


° o 


Gestapo Room. The Major watches 
Howard thoughtfully. 

Mayor: You puzzle me, really. If you 
are a spy, you are at least a very clever 
one. What did you intend to do with 
these children? 

Howarp: I don’t know. I hadn't 
thought. Send them to America, I sup- 
pose 

Major: America? Why America? 
Copyright 1942 by 20th Century-Fox 
Film Corporation. Reprinted by permission 


of the copyright owners 


THE PIRD PIP 


By Nunnally Johnson 


An Excerpt from the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Movie Scenario of 
Nevil Shute’s Exciting Novel 


Howarp: I believe they would be 
safer there. 

Mayor: And who would have paid 
for this migration, may I ask? 

Howarp: I would, of course. 

Major: And in America what would 
they do? Starve? 

Howarp: I don’t think so. I have a 
married daughter who lives in a district 
called Long Island. She would have a 
home for them until the war was over. 

Major: Are you seriously asking me 
to believe that a woman in America 
would make a home in her own house 
for all these dirty little children? 

Howarp: I am no longer interested 
in WHAT you believe—but that is what 
I would have done. 

Major (thoughtfully): And what 
about Mademoiselle? Were you going 
to send her to America also? 

Howarp: I would like her to go 
there, but she refuses to leave here. She 


has a mother in Chartres and she 


planned to return there. You certainly 


“You puzzle me,” said the Major 
thoughtfully. “If you are a spy, you 
are a very clever one. What did you 
intend to do with these children?” 


don’t think she is a spy, too, do you? 

Mayor: She was aiding you. 

Howarp: Listen. I will confess to 
anything you wish, if only you'll let 
them go. Let the young man Focquet 
sail with them for Plymouth in his boat 
and let Mademoiselle Rougeron return 
to her home. I give my word that she 
is entirely innocent of anything more 
than an effort to get these children to 
safety. 

Major (with an air of bafflement) : 
Ach! I simply do not know what to 
make of you. I can only.say that you 
must be a very brave man, to make 
such an offer. 

Howarp (impatiently) : 
brave. Just old. 

Major: Fuhren sie ihn ab. 

He turns his back on Howard as the 
soldier indicates to the old man that 
he has been dismissed. As he goes out 
with the soldier, the Major is looking 
thoughtfully into the garden. 


No, not 


GarbEN. It is the next morning. Un- 
der a noncommissioned officer, two or 
three soldiers are setting a table with 
nine plates. Food is being brought out. 
It is all very Teutonic® in the thor- 
oughness of arrangements. After a final 
look to see that everything is right . . 

Orricer: You may bring the chil- 
dren here now. 





The five refugee children, traveling with the Pied Piper, were picked up 
by the German Gestapo. In center of picture is Ronnie (Roddy McDowall.) 
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Two of the soldiers salute and dis- 
appear into the building as the non- 
commissioned officer puts the final 
touches to the table. Then the children 
appear, blinking in the sunlight, and 
Howard and Nicole and Focquet, puz- 
sled and suspicious. As they stare at the 
table... 

Orricer: Take your places, please. 
The luncheon is for you. 

CuiwpreN (babbling): For us, really! 


Howarp: But why? 

Focguet: Who cares? 

Howarp (holding Nicole’s chair): 
Very true. Who cares? 

lie sits down and as they pitch in, 
arefully served by the soldiers, the 
children babble on in various lan- 


guages... 
° ° 2 


It is an hour later. Two soldiers are 
lifting the table back into the house as 
two other soldiers pass them, bringing 
armchairs which they place in the exact 
middle of the shade. 

Orricer: These chairs are for you. 
The children may play about. 

The adults exchange glances of philo- 
sophical helplessness and sit down. 
Ronnie is teaching the boys how to 
stand on their hands with their feet 
against the wall. 

Focouet: This is better than home! 

NicoLe: What do think this 
means? 

Howarp: | don’t know. For a while 
| had a faint hope that he was going to 
let you and the children go, but--this 
I don’t understand at all. 

Nico.e: It is something he wants, of 
course, but what? 

Howarp: Buttering us, eh? 

The aide appears at the door, looks 
at them for a moment, and then comes 
directly to Howard. 

Howarp (rising): Now we get the 
bill (patting her hand). Don’t worry. 

As he follows the aide into the 
house 

Gestaro Room. Opening a drawer 
in the desk, the Major takes out an au- 
tomatic pistol, sees that it is loaded, and 
lays it in plain sight on his desk as the 
aide enters with Howard. 

Major: Come in. Will you be seated? 

Howarp: Thank you. 

Major (to the aide): 
Leave us. 

Awe (hesitating): Is that safe? 

Major (smiling): I think so. 

Howarkp (as the aide leaves): You 
have little to fear from me. 

Mayor: Perhaps not. But you have 
much to fear from me. (suddenly, 
sharply) 1 do not believe one word of 
your story about these children. 

Howarp (sighing): I will say any- 
thing you wish if only you will let 
them go. 


you 


That’s all. 


Mayor: How can you be so certain 
that your daughter’s husband will wel- 
come these vagabond children into his 
fine home? He’s an American. Why 
should he concern himself with a half 
dozen European children. 

Howarp: I can only assure you that 
I have no doubts about it at all. 

Mayor: What about the 
child? 

Howarp (puzzled): Which Jewish 
child? 

Major: The dark one. 

Howarp: Is he Jewish? He’s Belgian. 
It didn’t occur to me to ask if he were 
also Jewish. 


Jewish 
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Major: But, in America, would they 
accept a Jewish child? 

Howarp: I don't believe that they 
would turn down any child—(deliber- 
ately )—even a German, 

Mayor: Are you positive of that? 

Howarp: We English have already 
sent them thousands of our own chil- 
dren. They have never made any condi- 
tions that I know of—as to color, race, 
or religion. 

Clearly approaching some matter 
of great importance to him, the Major 
paces the floor back of the desk. How- 
ard watches him curiously. 

(To be concluded next week) 











make a sketch 
AMINA pruze! 


DETAILS of the contest are featured 
in this issue of “Scholastic.” Design 
a school dress, coat, suit, or party 
dress. There are 24 prizes totaling 
$320 .. . you have plenty of chances 
to win! 

And when it comes to making or 
buying an outfit, you've a better 
chance to win good wearing quality 
and smart style if you choose CROWN 
Tested Rayon fabrics. For every fab- 
ric identified as CROWN Tested has 
passed numerous tests which predict 
that it will wear well and clean well 
.+. give good service! 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FREE CONTEST BOOKLET 


Ask Your Teacher to Send for li 
“A Legend in Loveliness’’ gives you examples 
of various styles and patterns that follow fall 
regulations, helpful information for your con- 
test entry 
Betty Lou LARSON, Educational Division 
American Viscose Corporation, 


350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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HE United States Army Air 

Forces are commanded by 

Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold. 
About half of the officers on the 
Army’s General Staff are air officers, 
so that the Air Forces have a very 
important voice in making general 
military plans. There is also what is 
known as an “Air Staff” which runs 
the Army Air Forces, and is subject 
only to ‘the orders of the General 
Staff. 

In the reorganization that took 
place last March, the Army was di- 
vided into three main parts: the Air 
Forces, the Ground Forces, and the 
Services of Supply. This was the first 
time that the Army Air Forces had 
been placed on an equal basis with 
the other fighting arms of the Army 

Many people know how the 
ground troops of the Army are or- 
ganized into companies, battalions, 





Build this authentic 34” scale 
Cleveland-Designed Model 
of the daring 
“Cannon-Plane” 






BELL 
More Wor Models AIRACOBRA 


wee A swift-flying Allied fighter 
ae ao with a terrific “‘sting”’ in Its 
ning, 4". Kit SF-1 nose. Model is a beautiful 
85, . miniature with a 25/2” span, 
tes Ontehion # and tong projecting nose 
ad. vi ® h Spitfire, which gives it high-speed 
275%". Kit SF-73, $3 streamline performance. A 
Vought Sikorsky] real “hit” model with be- 
” : ginners as well as 
ae, 30 3/16 “old timers.” C-D $3 
it SF-79, $3.50. Master Kit SF-76. 


Order from dealer, or direct. Send 
(none free) 


Cleveland Model & Supply Co., Inc. 


4508B702 LORAIN AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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the answers to all questions on 
Air Combat. Designed by Army Officer, endorsed and played 
by flyers and civilian air groups. Exciting—authentic in tac 
ties, 48 cutout planes in color, Attack—Defense spinners 
19 x 28’ Combat Area, Bomb Sight and 24-page photo 
booklet showing formations, combat methods, bombing 
U.S., enemy planes—clearly explained. $1.95 pilus postage 
LEWIS INSTRUCTOR GAMES. 16 E. S52 St.. N.Y., Dept. $-2 


AIR COMBAT TRAINER has 











STAMPS 

Wow! $10.00 Werth of Fun for Only (0c! 500 Foreign 
Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on bits of 
paper) just as ived from the church missions and 
other sources A a. 8o America, Australia, China, 
[ Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 
sented In cludes a few mmemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps catalog 5c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in }- ed iom and you might find some- 


thing really valuable! Price only !0e to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12. Jamestown. New York 





AR FIATION 


The U. S. Army Air Forces 


regiments, divisions, and so on. But 
few people are well acquainted with 
the organization of our sky fighters. 
Here is the way the combat units of 
the Army Air Forces are organized: 

The largest unit is an Air Force, 
commanded by a Major General. 

Then ‘comes the Wing, a unit 
which is now used only by the Air 
Transport Command. The ATC is 
a non-fighting organization which 
transports planes, men, and equip- 
ment all over the world. 

Next in line is the Group, which is 
usually commanded by a Colonel. 
There are two or more groups in an 
Air Force. 


A Group is composed of two or 


more Squadrons, each usually com- 
manded by a a Major. 

A Squadron is composed of two or 
more Elements, with a Captain 
usually in command of each. 

Another unit, similar to the Ele- 
ment, is the Flight. These units are 
usually organized to carry out a par- 
ticular task. The senior flying officer 
in the Flight commands it. 


For every man who flies in the Air 
Forces, there are about a dozen who 
do not. These non-flying men are 
known as ground personnel.* They 
are the plane mechanics and engine 
mechanics, the meteorologists (who 
study the weather), and the armorers 
(who keep the guns in proper condi- 
tion). 

The training of new men is a very 
important duty of the Air Forces. 
Pilots are trained by the Flying 
Training Command, under Maj. Gen. 
Barton K. Yount. The FTC has its 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex. It 
operates nearly 100 schools in three 
great regional training centers in the 
South and Southwest. 

Ground personnel are trained by 
the Technical Training Command, 
under Maj. Gen. Walter R. Weaver. 
The TTC has its headquarters at 
Pinehurst, N .C., and operates scores 
of schools throughout the nation. 
During the summer, the Air Forces 
took over several large hotels, and 
started special schools for technical 
training. 
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BELL AIRACOBRA P-39| 





INGLE-SEAT fighter monoplane used both by the R.A.F. and the U.S. Army 
Air Forces. Has many features which are new to aviation. The single 


Allison engine (liquid-cooled, 1,150 horsepower) is located behind the pilot. 


A cannon fires from the nose. ‘Also has a tricycle landing gear, leakproof 


gasoline tanks in the wings, machine guns in wings, and armor-plating. 
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|. Members of Australian and New Zea- 
land Army Corps. 

. Bird of New Zealand with gray-brown 
hairlike plumage. 

7. Abbreviation for hour. 

8. American poet and storyteller. 

10. Dry fruit or seed with hard shell and 

kernel inside. 

\2. Third per. sing., present tense of have. 

13. Something owed. 

14. Fight carried on between nations. 

15. Nickname for small command-recon- 

naissance car 

\7. To recede. 

19. Knot in a tree trunk. 

20. A single person or thing. 

21. Sound made to frighten. 

22. Anger. 

24. Adverb meaning equally. 

25. By memory. 


27. Delays. 


. Affected or showy manners. 
Abbreviation for northwest. 

. Sudden sharp hissing sound. 

. To crawl slowly. 

. Capital of Russian Ukraine. 

. Very much. 

. Kind of poem. 

Ll. Open vessel for washing or bathing. 
12. Exclamation expressing surprise or joy. 
14. War Production Board. 

15. Liquid part of fruits or vegetables. 

16. To make a mistake. 

18. Verb meaning to exist. 

20. Plants whose grains are used for food. 
23. Before. 

26. Conjunction marking an alternative. 
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COUR WON 


(Solution next issue. ) 


Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS: 1-northern; 6-Nu; 7-differed; 12-urn; 
13-orbit; 14-Norway; 18-rouge; 20-Goa; 21-Quis- 
ling; 26-ax; 27-soldiers. 

DOWN: 1-nod; 2-RAF; 3-hoe; 4-rue; 5-burm; 
8-Ibsen; 9-floor; 10-rub; 1l-duty; 15-wheel; 16- 
yearn; 17-Iraq; 18-uni; 20-grab; 22-USO; 23-sod; 
24-ire; 25-gas. 


Win JSA Buttons 


Send your poems, essays and stories to JSA Club, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. -Y. 
If your work is published, you will receive a JSA 
button (Junior Scholastic Achievement). 


Ouch 


“Do you know what happened to the 
guy who stuck his head through that 
window?” 

“No, what?” 

“He got a pane in the neck!” 

Bill Parker, Central School, Helena, Mont. 


A Long Wait 


First Jap Soldier: “I certainly have an 
easy job. All I have to do is sit here and 
watch for General MacArthur’s flag of 
surrender.” 

Second J. S.: “Does it pay well?” 

First J. S.: “No, but it’s permanent.” 

Bob Koepp, Jr. H. 8., Mitchell, ®. D. 
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Joke of the Week 






Our choice for the joke of the week 
was sent in by Pansy Hennecy, Kershaw 
Grammar School, Kershaw, S. C. 

Cop: “Didn’t you hear me yell for 
you to stop?” 

Lady Driver: “No, sir.” 

Cop: “Didn't you hear me whistle?” 

Lady Driver: “No, sir.” 

Cop: “Didn’t you see me signal?” 

Lady Driver: “No, sir.” 

Cop: “Well, I guess I'd better go 
home. I don’t seem to be doing much 
good around here.” 








For better 


snapshots 


...read this! 





WRONG: Blurred because camera moved. 
Last year a lot of people sent us pictures 
with this mistake. Although the film was 
not at fault, we mailed every one of them 
a new roll of Agfa Ansco Film. It is the 
only film guaranteed: “Pictures that sat- 
isfy or a new roll free!” 





RIGHT: Be sure to hold your camera 
firmly. Hold your breath the instant you 
snap the shutter! If you have to use a 
shutter speed slower than 1/25th of a 
second—put your camera on a tripod or 
some other firm support. And always be 
sure to do so on time exposures. 


* Enter Scholastic’s Photography Contest! If you submit a winning 
picture, you'll get DOUBLE the prize money, provided the picture 
is taken on Agfa Ansco Film! So be sure to take your pictures on 
Agfa Ansco Film. You'll get TWICE AS MUCH prize money! 











Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST FILMS 
A Century of Service to American Photography 
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*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


This stalwart pedal-pusher is urging his 
filly to hop back aboard the egg-beater 
so they can burn up the roads to the juke 
jernt for two Pepsi-Colas. A swell idea 
any day, any time! 


x 
Pes 
P Pm 


C’MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 
trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 





Pepsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Bottled locally by Authorized Bottlers from coast to coast. 
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